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THE VARUS EPISODE 1 



By W. A. Oldfather 
University of Illinois 



The subject of the present paper has been almost constantly in 
mind for a number of years past, especially since 1909, when, as 
the nineteen-hundredth anniversary of the battle of the Teuto- 
burg Forest found the Germans a united and puissant nation, at 
the forefront of all the highest movements in civilization, an 
extraordinary outburst of celebrations, addresses, memorials, and 
monographs gave expression to what was universally regarded as 
the first and not the least glorious chapter of German achievement, 
the "deed of Arminius." The misgivings then felt as to the his- 
torical justification of this view of the defeat of Varus were gradu- 
ally formulated during a detailed study of the sources and the 
literature of the subject, and our arguments and conclusions are 
now embodied in a monograph which my colleague, Professor 
H. V. Canter, and I have just brought out. 2 

The present brief report upon the main results of our investi- 
gations is published at the request of the editors of this Journal. 
An attempt to summarize rather complicated arguments has 
necessitated a somewhat didactic form of presentation for which 
the present explanation will, perhaps, afford satisfactory apology. 

Historians have quite generally regarded the defeat of Varus 
as a turning-point in European history — English, French, Italian, 
and American historians, no less than those of Germany. The 
early campaigns of Drusus, Tiberius, and Domitius are regarded 
as having completed the subjugation of Germany as far as the 
Elbe, and the land is often described as being actually a Roman 

1 Read at the Nashville meeting of the Classical Association of the Middle West 
and South, April 2, 1915. A few slight changes have been made in preparing this 
paper for publication. 

2 "The defeat of Varus and the German Frontier Policy of Augustus," University 
of Illinois Studies in the Social Sciences, IV, 2 (June, 1915). 
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province by the advent of the year 9 of the Christian era, or at 
least as requiring merely the last finishing touches to turn it into 
such. Then came the fatal mischance that befell Varus and his 
three legions. Augustus and Tiberius are now supposed to have 
realized that the permanent conquest of the German tribes was a 
task which transcended the powers of the Empire, and to have 
withdrawn to the confines of the Gallic provinces; and, after a 
few half-hearted efforts under Tiberius (continued later in a more 
tumultuous fashion by Germanicus), to wipe out this blot upon the 
prestige of the Empire, the Romans settled down to the defense 
of the Rhine frontier, never more to wage aggressive warfare upon 
their former subjects. 

The objections which we would urge to this general interpreta- 
tion of events may be presented as follows: 

In the first place, our sources for the German wars, and primarily 
for the character, administration, and fortunes of Quintilius Varus, 
are exceptionally untrustworthy. Perhaps for no other series of 
events lying within the period of ancient history are the authori- 
ties both so copious and so unreliable. On the matter of the 
actual course of the battle in the Teutoburg Forest, our two main 
sources, Florus and Dio, cannot, by even the most desperate valor 
of exegesis, be made to harmonize; one or the other must be utterly 
rejected. Nor are these discrepancies the ordinary inaccuracies 
of battle accounts; they concern the most fundamental considera- 
tions of the general situation and course of events, points upon 
which no survivor could possibly have been in honest error. This 
truly scandalous discrepancy on the part of our two main sources, 
in what they regarded as the most important feature of the whole 
narrative, raises grave suspicions of good faith in their accounts 
of Varus and Arminius, and of the wars in general. Dio, though on 
the whole a fairly good authority, is in this part of his work com- 
pletely dominated by the rhetorical impulse. Everything is done 
to intensify the -irepnrereia.; violent contrasts abound; that the fall 
may be the more complete, the extent and degree of the so-called 
Roman conquest are unhesitatingly exaggerated. As for Florus, 
his mendacious bombast is not worth the critic's steel. The 
wretched compilation Epitomae de Tito Livio helium omnium 
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annorum DCC is utterly devoid of either historical or literary merit; 
yet such is the power of a preconceived opinion that, for the career 
of Varus at least, he is solemnly produced when occasion offers as 
(God save the mark!) an "authority." Velleius has such a patent 
purpose — the adulation of Tiberius, for whom Varus must serve as 
a foil in every particular — that we must be mistrustful of any 
unsupported statement. Lastly, Tacitus was writing with both 
ira and studium, as everyone I think would now admit, despite his 
protestations to the contrary, and particularly is this true in his 
treatment of Augustus and Tiberius. Arminius, as a thorn in the 
flesh of these two emperors, could not help but win his outspoken 
sympathy. Again, he has an almost romantic admiration for the 
simple children of nature that he represents the Germans to be. 
And finally, as a champion of the vigorous forward policy of Trajan, 
he has nothing but contempt for the conservative tendencies 
of the first two principes. 

Turning now to a discussion of the events themselves, it is sur- 
prising to see so much importance attached to what was in no sense 
a fair trial of strength between two contestants. Varus led three 
legions, the smallest army which, so far as we have record, ever 
marched into Germany; he was caught off his guard in the midst 
of forests, mountains, and swamps, by a numerically superior 
force, and his troops massacred, not in the direct shock of battle, 
but by the processes of attrition along the course of a difficult march 
of more than a single day. As for the commander, however fair 
we may be toward him, it must be conceded that he was not a 
professional soldier to begin with, and in this instance manifested 
criminal carelessness. To consider this battle, therefore, as a real 
test of the relative strength of two great peoples is little less than 
absurd. 

Nor can the loss of three legions have been such a heavy blow 
in itself. That was only a small fraction of the Roman army. 
Three years before, twelve legions had been assembled on the con- 
fines of Germany against Maroboduus, and no fewer than fifteen 
legions, one of the most powerful armies ever gathered under a 
single command, had just put down the Pannonian revolt. There 
is not the slightest reason why these same fifteen legions might not 
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have been turned immediately upon Germany, their task in 
Pannonia now accomplished, had Augustus really desired the con- 
quest of that territory. From a comparison of resources it is 
clear that the advantage was overwhelmingly in Rome's favor, had 
she chosen to make use of her full strength, or indeed of any appreci- 
able fraction thereof. Augustus had at least twenty-five legions, 
which, together with the auxilia, constitute a force of not less than 
a quarter of a million men, and the majority of these could have 
been concentrated in Germany within a few months. The popula- 
tion of the Empire was at this time about 55,000,000, according to 
the conservative estimates of Beloch and Eduard Meyer, while 
Germany between the Rhine and Elbe had a total population of 
about 1,000,000, as estimated independently by the economist 
Schmoller and the military historian Delbriick, who by different 
methods reach almost exactly the same result. Of these, using 
Julius Caesar's calculation of the maximum army which might 
be gathered in the relatively much better organized Gaul for a 
great national undertaking, only about one in twelve, or 80,000, 
could possibly have been put into the field at once, and, in the semi- 
barbarous conditions which prevailed in Germany, it is doubtful 
if this number of troops could have been gathered for even a single 
blow, or, if gathered, kept in the field for more than a few weeks. 
Besides, Rome had all the advantages of the strategical situation. 
She could invade Germany both from the Rhine and from the 
Danube, as was the plan of campaign against Maroboduus, not to 
mention her complete control of the ocean and the German rivers, 
from which she could attack the Germans in the flank and in the 
rear, no matter what position they assumed. Furthermore, the 
individual equipment of the Germans could not be compared with 
that of the legionaries; they were undisciplined, without tactics, 
strategy, or experienced officers. Their one advantage was a 
difficult terrain, and the scarcity of the supplies with which their 
land could provide an invading army; but, while these deficiencies 
might have delayed the armies of the Empire for a season or so, 
they could have been overcome by the consistent use of the great 
resources which the Romans were capable of employing. If 
Rome did not complete, after 9 a.d., that conquest of Germany 
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which she is supposed to have planned, it is certainly not because 
she could not do it, but because she did not desire to do it. We 
must remember that Charlemagne, with resources and advantages 
greatly inferior to those which the Romans possessed at this time, 
thoroughly subdued the German tribes. 

Furthermore, the relative position of Rome was much stronger 
in the years following the catastrophe than before it. Tiberius 
found no armed forces to oppose his progress in the year n, while 
in the campaigns of Germanicus, 14-16 a.d., the Germans were 
decisively defeated whenever they ventured to appear in the field, 
and more powerful armies than had ever invaded that land 
marched and countermarched all over the territory of the hostile 
tribes who were decimated or expelled from their homes. Nor 
can there be any reason to doubt the formal statement of Tacitus 
that the whole of Germany would have lain prostrate at the feet of 
Rome had Tiberius only allowed Germanicus a single more cam- 
paign. If the decision to give up any conquest of Germany was 
ever made, it must be ascribed to Tiberius, and set in the year 
16 a.d., not after a humiliating reverse, but after three consecutive 
uniformly successful campaigns. 

But is there any real evidence (aside from the unsupported 
assertion of Floras, which is further vitiated because of the absurd 
reason that he assigns for it) that Augustus ever intended the con- 
quest of Germany? This would have been quite alien to his 
general policy, which was admittedly one of peace and defense 
of the Empire, and of pushing forward its previous limits only far 
enough to provide it with satisfactory and defensible frontiers. 
Leaving out of account the political testament of Augustus, read 
to the Senate after his death, which, it might be objected, had 
been composed under the impression of the defeat of Varus, we 
have the testimony of the Monumentum Ancyranum (and this, as is 
now admitted, was written in or before 6 a.d., i.e., three years 
prior to that event) to his consistent observance of the same policy; 
and confirmatory of this the striking evidence of Dio (54.9), which 
has not been accorded its due significance in the discussion of this 
general subject, that, in the year 20 B.C., Augustus laid down as 
his policy that "he did not think it desirable that there should be 
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any addition to the former [i.e., subject territory] or that any new 
regions should be acquired, but deemed it best for the people to be 
satisfied with what they already possessed: and he communicated 
this opinion to the Senate." If then Augustus put himself dis- 
tinctly on record in 20 B.C., 6 a.d., and at the end of his life, as 
being opposed to the policy of expansion, we must assume, in so 
steady and determined a character, that this was his consistent 
policy, uniformly followed throughout his long reign. Nor is it in 
accord with all that we know of the man and of his cold, relentless, 
and inflexible purposes, to imagine that, once having entered 
upon a long and difficult undertaking, he should have abandoned it 
incontinently upon the experience of a single and indecisive check. 
Furthermore, no satisfactory motive or motives have been pre- 
sented for any desire on the part of Augustus to advance his frontier 
to the Elbe. It was assuredly not blind lust for universal empire, as 
von Ranke thought. That it was intended as a mere defensive meas- 
ure in the interest of the Gallic provinces is most widely held, and 
is more plausible. But Mommsen has pointed out that, with the 
frontier at the Elbe, it would have been impossible to restrain the 
restless Gauls without the establishment of permanent and power- 
ful garrisons in their midst, as well as along the Elbe, thus necessi- 
tating a very material increase in the size of the standing army, 
which we know it was Augustus' desire to reduce to the lowest 
limit consonant with adequate defense. Besides, a river, unless it 
be as large as the lower Danube, is a poor frontier at best, and bad 
as the Rhine was, the Elbe, as a much smaller stream, was unques- 
tionably worse. Again, if it be necessary for self-protection always 
to hold in firm possession land on the opposite side of a river 
frontier, as is asserted, then the Romans would have been com- 
mitted to an almost endless advance which nothing short of the 
Arctic and Pacific oceans could have stopped, for at each stage, 
as soon as the territory behind the frontier had become civilized, 
it would have excited the marauding instincts of yet other bar- 
ebarians beyond and in front. Eduard Meyer's suggestion, that th 
Elbe-Danube boundary was desired as a shorter frontier, may be 
sufficiently met by the observation that it is at the very best only 
a few score miles shorter than that of the Rhine-Danube, while this 
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view involves the difficulty already mentioned of a material increase 
in the number of troops who would be needed for the maintenance 
of authority over Gaul. We may dismiss with a bare mention the 
unsatisfactory suggestions that the rise of a new generation thirst- 
ing for martial achievements induced the emperor to abandon for a 
time a policy of peace, or that he deliberately instigated aggressive 
wars in order to give his grandsons opportunity to establish them- 
selves firmly with the glamor of military renown upon the throne 
which he had destined for them. There is, finally, to be noted the 
general agreement that, by the Romans at least, the possession of 
Germany for its own sake could never have been regarded as a 
sufficient motive for an aggressive forward movement. 

If not conquest, what then was the purpose of the numerous 
campaigns in Germany ? The answer to this question, involving 
the new interpretation of events which we would offer, may be 
summarized thus: 

Every empire of the ancient world was surrounded by barba- 
rians who were ever ready to invade its territory for loot and 
plunder whenever a favorable opportunity arose, and not infre- 
quently these invaders came in sufficient numbers to establish new 
dynasties. A clean-cut, defensible frontier was a matter of vital 
necessity, as nothing but superior force, ever on the alert, could 
protect the peaceful, settled population from constant harrying 
and depredation. In just such a situation did Rome find herself, 
once she spread beyond the confines of Italy. A strong frontier 
had to be established if any permanence of civilization was to be 
maintained in the outlying provinces. By the beginning of the 
Christian era, Rome had secured satisfactory frontiers toward the 
west with the Atlantic Ocean, toward the south and southeast with 
the deserts of Africa and Arabia, toward the north with the Black 
Sea and the middle and lower Danube. Only two quarters 
remained poorly defended: the northeast in Armenia, where the 
Taurus uplands cover a great region with ranges running for the 
most part east and west, so that neither large rivers nor compact 
mountain masses furnished a clean-cut defensible line; and the 
northwest, where a comparatively small river which could be easily 
crossed afforded inadequate protection against the Germanic tribes. 
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Had the population been scanty or sluggish, as for several cen- 
turies, it seems to have been on the northern bank of the Danube, 
no great danger need have been apprehended; but the Germans 
were relatively numerous, exceptionally warlike, always restless, 
and addicted to marauding. It was clear that something more 
than a strong series of forts along a river was needed to guard 
against constant invasions, if a powerful enemy was immediately 
contiguous who could gather his forces behind the cover of moun- 
tains, swamps, and forests and launch a sudden attack at his own 
convenience against any point of a long thin line of defense. There 
was only one way of meeting this danger, aside from the actual 
conquest of Germany, and that was to buttress up the frontier with 
a series of friendly tribes kept in close terms of alliance with Rome 
by means of a resourceful diplomacy, supplemented at seasons 
with a demonstration in force, as some powerful army crossed the 
river, rewarding trusty friends, holding the wavering to their 
allegiance, and crushing whatever opposition seemed likely to prove 
dangerous. In this way the danger of a sudden attack from the 
proximate tribes was completely avoided, and a great disturbance 
in the hinterland, a move such as that of the Helvetians, or of the 
Cimbri and Teutones, might be met before it reached the frontier, 
and the issue fought out, not only on foreign soil, but with the aid 
of the friendly tribes, who under other circumstances would natu- 
rally join the invaders or else remain neutral. That this was the 
constant policy of Rome in more than half a century of extensive 
campaigning in Germany, from Julius Caesar to Germanicus, is 
clear, I think, from the record of operations. No great forts were 
established across the Rhine, nor were powerful garrisons settled 
there permanently. The outpost of Drusus on Mount Taunus was 
hardly anything but a bridge-head, and must have been almost in 
sight of the stream. Aliso was apparently little else than a station 
for munitions used in the long campaigns inland, and so close to the 
Rhine (only a trifle over thirty miles from Vetera) as to have little 
more effect than the forts established there upon the maintenance of 
peace in the remote interior. Flevum on the coast was a little 
outpost, sufficient only to serve as a trading-port for Roman 
merchants, as a naval base for an occasional fleet, and to guard 
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against the danger of piracy in times of peace along the coasts of 
Gaul. Only once in all these years of campaigning did a Roman 
army venture to spend a winter in Germany, as far as our records 
show, and that was in 4 a.d., when Tiberius for one cause or another 
delayed so long in the north that it was December before he began 
his return, and winter must have broken on his troops before the 
Rhine could be reached. No extensive military roads were built 
into the interior, which were essential if the conquest was to be 
made complete or the land permanently held; we hear only of some 
insignificant works like the pontes longi of Domitius in the 
western swamps — nothing on a scale commensurate with the 
subjugation of a great territory. No regular civil administration 
was set up; no general tribute assessed; no colonies, military or 
commercial, established; there was no pushing forward and settling 
of newly acquired land. And time enough had elapsed for even 
the most slow-moving conquest to have accomplished its purposes. 
Forty-seven years separated Agrippa's crossing of the Rhine from 
the defeat of Varus; or, if we take the date generally set for the 
actual conquest of Germany, the last campaign of Drusus in 9 B.C., 
eighteen years of Roman domination had passed before the battle 
of the Teutoburg Forest, yet nothing had been done to establish or 
to organize a province. Ferrero's remark, that this was truly for the 
Romans an anomalous conquest, falls really short of the truth; 
it was, as a conquest, so very anomalous as to be in fact no conquest 
at all but only a prolonged series of demonstrations in force that 
were intended to establish a line of buffer states (if the rude Ger- 
manic communities can be dignified with such an appellation) as 
a further strengthening of a weak frontier line. 

It remains to present parallels for such operations as the 
Romans carried on in Germany. Raids punitive and monitory 
were frequently undertaken in ancient times without any intention 
of making permanent conquest. Such were the oft-repeated 
invasions of Nubia by the Egyptians, the campaigns of so many 
Assyrian monarchs in the mountains to the east and north, the great 
raid of Darius against the Scythians in 512 B.C. Or, to come down 
to the same age and more similar excursions, we have under Augus- 
tus, a raid into Arabia in 25/24 B.C., wars in Ethiopia in 24-20 B.C., 
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and raids into Dacia in 9 B.C., and again during the later Pannonian 
revolt. In none of these cases is there even the suggestion of an 
attempt at permanent conquest. That the raids were more fre- 
quent in Germany than elsewhere there can be no denial, but 
that was because the Germans were more turbulent and martial 
than other contiguous barbarians, for it is significant that every 
campaign waged, of which we have anything more recorded than 
the barest statement of occurrence, was preceded by grave provo- 
cation on the part of the Germans, while many difficulties were 
arranged by diplomacy without any recourse to arms whatsoever. 
To this there is only one notable exception, the campaign of 
Germanicus in 14 a.d., which was apparently unprovoked, unless 
one regards the general state of disorder which prevailed in Ger- 
many after 9 a.d. to be sufficient cause for a new vigorous demon- 
stration. But the lesson that an invasion of Gaul involved more 
risk than it was worth, though it took two generations to teach, 
was in the end thoroughly learned. For more than two hundred 
years after the death of Tiberius almost unbroken peace reigned 
in this quarter of the frontier, and when the northern defenses 
finally gave way it was to pressure on the Danube and the upper 
Rhine that they first succumbed. 

As for the secondary policy, i.e., the upbuilding of friendly 
or buffer states immediately contiguous to the actual frontier, there 
is also no lack of parallels from antiquity. Tiglath-Pileser IV in 
732 B.C. set up such a buffer state between his empire and Egypt 
along the marches of Philistia in the shape of a vassal principality 
under a Bedouin chief called kipi, or "resident." Such was prob- 
ably also the purpose of Nebuchadrezzar in leaving Jehoiakim of 
Judah on the throne of a vassal kingdom after his conquest of 
Palestine in 604 b.c. Only after two revolts instigated by Egypt 
did Nebuchadrezzar finally feel compelled to give up a policy 
which, though it obviated the necessity of invading Egypt, never- 
theless allowed a temptation to renew hostilities. Again, this was 
the policy of Alexander in the East, who set the Indus as his actual 
frontier, but secured that line by establishing two powerful pro- 
tected states, the kingdom of Poms and that of his rival of Taxila, 
on its eastern bank. Similar perhaps was the object of the Romans 
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in taking under their protection a state like Saguntum in order to 
check the advance of the Carthaginians upon what they considered 
their own proper sphere of influence (or that of their ally, Massilia, if 
one prefer) in southern Gaul. Not to multiply examples, Armenia 
is a classic instance of the buffer state, often discussed as such and 
by none better than by Lord Curzon in his masterly Romanes 
lecture of 1907, and by Chapot in his exhaustive history of the 
Euphrates frontier. One Roman emperor after another might 
have made Armenia a province, but all, with the exception of 
Trajan, whose innovation was speedily rescinded by his successor, 
preferred to preserve it in varying degrees of vassaldom as a 
buffer against the Parthian power. Less well known perhaps is the 
act of Augustus in 25 B.C. transferring King Juba from Numidia, 
which was then turned into a province, to Mauretania, which he 
ruled thenceforward as a vassal state. Gardthausen has well 
expressed the motive for this act as an effort "to protect Rome 
against direct contact with the free tribes of the western desert." 
It was not until many years afterward, when danger from this 
source seems to have diminished materially, that the region was 
once more made into a province. 

This brief list of parallels or analogies to the policy we have 
ascribed to Augustus in Germany has shown, I trust, that it 
involved no striking novelty or innovation for ancient statesmen, 
and that in using so new a term as that of "buffer state" we are 
not modernizing the ancients, but rather recognizing how very 
ancient some of our supposedly modern expedients of statesman- 
ship actually are. 



